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OVER THE PAST FOUR WEEKS, A MAJORITY OF THE EASTERN HALF OF THE U.S. HAS 
RECEIVE 0 ABOVE NORMAL PRECIPITATION, PROVIDING SOME SHORT-TERM RELIEF FROM THE 

Tur^unDTuciu JJE L °NG-TE r M, HOWEVER, LARGE DEFICIENCIES STILL EXIST THROUGHOUT 
THE NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS, MIDWEST, AND SOUTHEAST. REFER TO THE SPECIAL U S 
CLIMATE SUMMARY FOR UPDATES ON THE CONDITIONS IN THE THREE AREAS ' ' 
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This Bulletin is issued weekly by the Climate Analysis Center and is 
designed to indicate, in a brief, concise format, current surface climatic 
conditions in the United States and around the world. The Bulletin contains: 


Highlights of major global climatic events and anomalies. 

‘J S. climatic conditions for the previous week. 

U.S. apparent temperatures (summer) or wind chill (winter). 
Global two-week temperature anomalies. 

Global four-week precipitation anomalies. 

Global monthly temperature and precipitation anomalies. 

Global three-month precipitation anomalies (once a month). 
Global twelve-month precipitation anomalies (every 3 months). 
Global temperature anomalies for winter and summer seasons. 
Special climate summaries, explanations, etc. (as appropriate). 


Host analyses contained in this Bulletin are based on preliminary, 
unchecked data received at the Center via the Global Telecommunication System. 
Similar analyses based on final, checked data are likely to differ to some 
extent from those presented here. 

To receive copies of the Bulletin or change mailing address, write to: 


Climate Analysis Center, W/NMC53 
Attention: Weekly Climate Bulletin 
NOAA, National Weather Service 
Washington, DC 20233 
Phone: (301 ) -763-8071 



GLOBAL HIGHLIGHTS 


MAJOR CLIMATIC EVENTS AND ANOMALIES AS OF JULY 30, 1988 
(Approximate duration of anomalies is in brackets.) 


1. Unlt_e<l__S_t ates and Southern Canada : 

WARM, DRY CONDITIONS CONTINUE IN MANY AREAS. 
Abnormally warm conditions persisted in the 
western and northern United States and adjacent 
southern Canada with temperatures as much as 4. 8°C 
(8.6°F) above normal. Most stations across the 
United States reported below normal rainfall; 
however, some stations in New England reported as 
much as 121.7mm (4.79 inches) of rain. See Special 
Climate Summary for additional details [20 weeks 
dry - 13 weeks warm] . 

2. Europe : 

ABOVE NORMAL TEMPERATURES PERSIST. 
Temperatures averaged up to 5°C (9°F) above normal 
as unusually warm weather persisted across much of 
southern and eastern Europe [5 weeks]. 

3. China : 

EXTREMELY WET IN SOME AREAS, DRY IN OTHERS. 
Press reports of droughts and floods portray the 
extreme variability of conditions in central and 
eastern China. Heavy rains, up to 229.0 mm (9.02 
Inches) , occurred at scattered stations while the 
driest areas reported less than 27.2 mm (1.07 
Inches) of precipitation [8 weeks]. 


4. Bolivia : 

LOW TEMPERATURES PREVAIL. 

Very cold conditions, with temperatures as much as 
4.3®G (7 . 7°F) below normal, persisted across the 
region [4 weeks], 

5. .ds L dJdlJLllga: 

WET ANOMALY DEVELOPS. 

Heavy rains, as much as 101.0 mm (3.98 inches) 
fell in Great Britain as unusually wet conditions 
spread across the country [ 5 weeks ] . 

6. Brazil : 

COLD WAVE HITS SOUTHERN BRAZIL. 

Very cold conditions, with temperatures as much as 
4.8°C (8.6°F) below normal, prevailed in south 

central and southeastern Brazil. See Special 
Climate Summary [ Episodal Event] . 

7. Vgn&ZU&l&: 

PRESS REPORTS FLOODS. 

Heavy rains reportedly sent the Chichiriviche 
River over its banks and caused a landslide 
[Episodal Event] . 



Approximate locations of the major anomalies and events described above are shown on 
this map. See the other world maps in this Bulletin for current two-week, temperature 
anosuilies, four-week precipitation anomalies, and (occasionally) longer-term anomalies. 
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U.S. WEEKLY WEATHER HIGHLIGHTS 

FOR THE WEEK OF JULY 24 THROUGH JULY 30, 1988 


The number of stations reporting 
heavy precipitation in the eastern half of 
the country greatly diminished last week 
after most of the region had experienced 
two consecutive weeks of substantial 
rainfall. Much of New England, however, 
recorded moderate to heavy totals, 
especial ly from eastern Pennsyl vania 
northeastward into southern Maine, is 
maximum amounts exceeded four inches in 
eastern Massachusetts (see Table 1) . 
Other areas that measured more than two 
inches of precipitation incl uded the 
central portions of Oklahoma, Missouri , 
and Virginia, southeastern FI orida, 
northern Louisiana, southeastern Texas, 
the Missouri. Bootheel, southeastern 
Alaska, and widely-scattered sections of 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and the 
Carol inas. Light to moderate totals 
occurred in parts of the Great Basin, the 
southern Rockies, and the southern half of 
the Great Plains, in eastern South Dakota 
and western Minnesota, and throughout a 
majority of the nation east of the 
Mississippi River. Much of the Pacific 
Coast, desert Southwest, the northern 
halves of the Rockies and Great Plains, 
southwestern Texas and eastern New Mexico, 
northeastern Texas, lower Missouri Valley, 
central Kentucky, and the central portions 
of Alabama and Georgia received little or 
no precipitation. In general, rainfall in 
the eastern half of the U.S. over the past 
four weeks (since July 3) has been above 
normal and has provided some relief to 
parts of the drought-stricken areas. For 
further details, refer to the Special U.S. 


Cl imate Summary. 

Well -above normal temperatures 
returned to the northern areas of the 
Rockies and Great Plains after the region 
experienced a brief one week hiatus from 
the heat. Warm weather prevailed for the 
second straight week over the Far West, 
especially throughout the interior Pacific 
Coast, as highs surpassed 100°F from the 
desert Southwest northward to the Canadian 
border. The hot conditions in the West 
further aggravated the region's ongoing 
forest fires, most notably in Yellowstone 
Park, and increased the fire potential 
throughout the western third of the U.S. 
The century mark was also eclipsed in much 
of the northern Great Plains and in parts 
of the central and southern Great Plains 
and the upper Midwest (see Figure 1). 
Farther east, maximum readings in the mid 
to upper nineties occurred in the mid- 
Atlantic and southern New England regions 
towards the end of the week. Greatest 
departures above normal (between +7 to 
+10°F) were located in the California 
interior, western Nevada, and from eastern 
Montana and northern Wyoming eastward to 
the western Great Lakes (see Table 2). 
Temperatures in the remainder of the 
Midwest, the Atlantic Coast states, and 
the southern half of the Rockies averaged 
near to slightly above normal. Cooler 
weather covered the southern and central 
Great Plains, most of the Southeast, and 
in Alaska, however, departures were 
generally only 1-3°F below normal. 


TABLE 1. Selected stations with 
for the week. 


Yakutat, AK 5.65 
Chatham, MA 4.79 
South Weymouth, MA 4.32 
Boston, MA 3.87 
Wilmington, NC 3.65 
Massena, NY 3.26 
Binghamton, NY 3.13 
Annette Island, AK 3.09 
Miami, FL 2.95 
Atlanta, GA 2.85 
Poughkeepsie, NY 2.83 
Hartford, CT 2.81 
Vero Beach, FL 2.76 
Portsmouth, NH 2.72 
Worcester, MA 2.71 


two or more inches of precipitation 


Salisbury, MD 

2.70 

San Antonio/Randolph AFB, TX 

2.65 

Fort Myers, FL 

2.65 

Newark, NJ 

2.50 

Elmira, NY 

2.47 

Ketchikan, AK 

2.30 

Philadelphia, PA 

2.30 

Oceana NAS, VA 

2.29 

Sumter/Shaw AFB, SC 

2.24 

Monroe, LA 

2.20 

Tulsa, OK 

2.19 

Evansville, IN 

2.19 

Bridgeport, CT 

2.10 

Amarillo, TX 

2.02 

Idaho Falls, ID 

2.00 



TABLE 2. Selected stations with temperatures averaging 
ABOVE normal for the week. 

greater than 

6°F 

Station 

IQej 

sNml AyaI(°F) 

Station 

TDeoNml 

AvgI(°F) 

Jamestown, ND 

+10 80 

Redding, CA 

+7 

91 

Fresno, CA 

+ 

9 90 

Miles City, MT 

+7 

83 

San Bernardino, CA 

+ 

9 87 

Winnemucca, NV 

+7 

80 

Marysville, CA 

* 

8 87 

Fargo, ND 

+7 

79 

Sacramento, CA 

+ 

8 84 

Watertown, SD 

+7 

79 

Medford, OR 

+ 

8 81 

Worl and, WY 

+7 

79 

Sheridan, WY 


8 79 

Glasgow, MT 

+7 

79 

Will iston, NO 


8 79 

Dickinson, ND 

+7 

78 

Omak, WA 


8 79 

Reno, NV 

+7 

77 

Alexandria, MN 


8 79 

St. Cloud, MN 

+7 

77 

Eau Claire, WI 

* 

8 79 

Pellston, MI 

+7 

73 

Minot, ND 


8 78 

Duluth, MN 

+7 

73 

Mt. Shasta, CA 


8 77 

Cut Bank, MT 

+7 

72 

Helena, MT 

* 

8 76 

Sexton Summit, OR 

+7 

72 
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Figure 1. Extresw maximum temperatures (°F) during July 24-30, 1988. Hot 
weather (temps>«>10Q F) returned to the Great Plains while continuing to sizzle 
the Pacific Coast Interior. 













As summertime warmth normally reaches a peak by late July and early August, air 
conditioning (COD) demand likewise attains a maximum. Last week was no 
exception as total CDD exceeded 100 in over half the country (top), and hot 
weather greatly increased the normal weekly CDD requirements (bottom). 
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SPECIAL CLIMATE SUMMARY 

Climate Analysis Center, NMC 

Ohio Valley, and Mew England (see^^onrcovert’^nffj ’ ,al,ey ’ 
fared as well and had recorded less than half their — ,™i artas ! however, have not 
3. These areas Included sections of the Hiss^- v7, P re '’P'tation since July 
Mississippi Valley, and southern Atlantic rne,t 5 ey ’ upper Mid “«t, "Wdle 
coverage of less than 50% of no™i nrecinitat^nifir.f.f' , ° vera "t the »««1 

7/?trnn ,Ca,,y “" cha,l 9 ed from last week's figure (see Weeklv°Clitttt n S i? C *- April 1 
7/23/88, page 9} since most drminht a-Ffi- 5 /*+ La • e wee * ^ Climate Bulletin dated 

light amounts. Below, a regional ’uniete „f th/' 9 „'?e S r!,caived rai "f a "> but only 
Valley, and Southeast is summarized by usino each plai " s > Mississippi 

20, April 3, and January 24™ lgsT resSivtltf Z \ \ sta . rt1 " 9 da te (since Ma?ch 
Climate Bulletins (WC8). ’ P 11 ely) as determined in previous Weekly 



™??. r n e ‘his LV July 30, 1988. Much of the 

less than 50 %. precipitation, and some locations have received 




fiQBIH£R N ,.GREA T PL AJNS/10U TH E M ._CMADA (First WCB review 4/3 0/88 ) : 
Oakota^souttarn* Minnesota 5 and SS.'Sf V' t northern Wyomi "9' souther " North 

ate co™ Albe’ru (see 
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SOUTHEASTERN UNITED STATES (First WCB review 3/26/88): 

normJ h nr^n!‘^’ e |P ec ’2 lly the Tennessee Valley, has been experiencing below 
S v P P1 VaV°" f A r hS 11 st °- yearS - This year ' s dryness began in late 

Stint fl nw^L’u * ev ? n l hou 9 h the region had experienced several weeks of 

substantial precipitation in the late Spring, departures of more than 15 inches 

have accumulated over the last six months (see Figure 5). These same areas have 

Althouoh^r "l e l S - Ured und ! r of the<r normal precipitation (see Figure 6). 
^though most stations received heavy rainfall in July that greatly decreased their 

Averse the UC a H„^ re ^ a ’ nf ? 1 1 . 1 . & e needed to ease long-term deficiencies and 

reverse the adverse hydrological impacts e.g. lake and river levels and water 

quality, subsoil moisture, etc.) created during the past four years 



Figure 5. Departure from normal precipitation since January 24 loss 
£J:, values ,are P in tenths "f inches 2 ?e. g 19 “*l 71 IS -° P 2?^ 
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thunderstorms ^ave* decreased the™ reaWovlrage <50X°"b«i 1 / Z4 ' Recent 
still suffers from subnormal pgcgtatgjhfs year. 1 ° f th * Southeast 




SPECIAL CLIMATE SUMMARY 

Climate Analysis Center, NMC 
National Weather Service, N O A A 

COLD WAVE HITS BRAZILIAN COFFEE REGION 


Cold weather invaded much of Paraguay, Uruguay, and southeastern 
Brazil last week as daily minimum temperatures dipped below the freezing 
mark (0 C) . Lowest readings (-3.6°C at Irati , Parana on 7/25) occurred 
early in the week as the states of Rio Grande do Sul , Santa Catarina, 
Parana, and Sao Paulo recorded temperatures unde^ 0°C (see Figure 1) , 
while press reports stated that parts of Minas Gerais also experienced 
successive days of subfreezing temperatures. Up to 70% of Brazil's 
coffee crop is grown in the east-central region. 
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Rm . rnffaa a tot f d + bel T* , normal throughout the southeastern 
A f o f n ulll\ las + t / eek see Figure 2). Largest departures 
(less than -4 C) were located over northeastern Paraguay and central Sao 
Paulo state. Prolonged cold is the primary fear of most growers, 
however, based upon the preliminary meteorological data, minimum 

in^rln!% 7 n ^ the t K rea K inC 1 r - ea - Sed and rema1ned above the freezing mark 
during July 27-30, thereby eliminating the threat of continued coldness. 



Figure 2. Departure from normal temperatures (°C) during July 24-30, 
1988. Much of the Brazilian coffee region experienced abnormally cold 
weather. 




